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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
January? (legislative day, Jawvary 3), 1957 
Mr. Srarxman (for himself, Mr. Hux, Mr. Humpmeey, Mr. Keravver, Mr. 
Manerretp, Mr. Sarr of New Jersey, Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. Winey, 
Mr. Kennevy, Mr. Fianvers, and Mr. Javrrs) submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
Jury 16 (legislative day, Jury 8) , 1957 
Reported by Mr. Sparkman, with amendments 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the United Nations emergency force, created pursuant 
to resolutions of the United Nations General Assembly of 


November 3 and 4, 1956 (A/RES/391 and A/RES/394) , 
made an important contribution to international peace 


and security in the Middle East; and 
Whereas the need for such a force appears likely to continue; 
and 
Whereas such a force could be an important instrument for the 
maintenance of international peace and security not only 
in the Middle East but also in other areas of the world: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Senate welcomes the establishment 
of the United Nations emergency force. 
Src. 2. It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(a) the feree a force of a similar character should 
be made a permanent arm of the United Nations; 

(b) #he such a force should be composed of units 
made available by members of the United Nations: 
Provided, That no such units should be accepted from 
permanent members of the Security Council ; 

(c) consideration should be given to arrangements 
whereby individuals would be allowed to volunteer for 
service with the such a force: Provided, That individuals 
who are nationals of permanent members of the Security 
Council should not be acceptable ; 

(d) equipment and expenses of the such a force 
should be provided by the United Nations out of its 
regular budget. 
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WHY AND HOW THE U. N. E. F. WAS SET UP 


It was set up at a moment of intense world crisis* that 
looked to plenty of observers like the beginning of World 
War IIl. 

It was set up after the shooting had actually started. 

In the Middle East, armed forces of France, England, and 
Israel were blazing away at separate Egyptian positions. The 
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English and French were attacking at Port Said, on the Med- 
iterranean end of the Suez Canal. The Israeli army was sweep- 
ing across the Israeli-Egyptian boundary into the Gaza Strip 
and Sinai. In Sinai, Israeli forces speedily took over Egyptian 
fortifications at Sharm-al-Shaikh, which up to then had been 
barring Israel’s shipping from use of the Gulf of Aqaba as her 
means of reaching the Red Sea—since Egypt would permit 
no Israeli vessels to pass through the Suez Canal. 

And as almost always happens when the shooting begins, 
other nations, on either side, were showing signs of being 
drawn in. The most serious threat of an expanding war was 
coming from Russia, which had already been supplying Egypt 
with arms. Russians were reported to be volunteering for 
service with the Egyptians. There was also an official threat 
from Bulganin that “modern and terrible” weapons would be 





used unless the Anglo-French forces, and the Israelis, pulled 
out. 

And, as in almost every shooting crisis, there had been a 
complicated build-up over a considerable time before the guns 
went off. 

In 1948, Israel had declared herself an independent state. 
A ajority of U. N. members recognized the new Republic, 
the U. S. A. being among the first to do so. But U. N. 
member states who belonged also to the Arab League refused 
to acknowledge what had happened. They started marching 
in an army to put Israel down. Instead of a push-over, they 
met with such effective resistance from the Israelis that the 
new Republic was even able to add more territory to what was 
originally allotted by a U. N. committee. At this stage of the 
game, the United Nations persuaded Arabs and Israelis to 
agree to an armistice. 

But this 1949 truce has been an uneasy affair, with Egypt, 
as leader of the Arab bloc, refusing to admit that her state 
of belligerency with Israel had ended. It is because of this 
claim that Egypt has all along denied Israel the use of the 
Suez Canal and has tried to hold up Israeli shipping that 
sought to reach the Red Sea through the Gulf of Aqaba past 
the forts of Sharm-al-Shaikh. 

When Colonel Nasser, head of the Egyptian state, in 1956 
nationalized the Suez Canal, his action came as a great shock 
to England and France. Both had been hoping for some 
form of international control to safeguard their use of it. 


Nasser, because the Canal goes through Egyptian territory, 
argued he had the right to run it. 

So when Israel, on October 29, 1956, after enduring re- 
peated raids year after year by Egyptian feedayan or com- 
mandos from across the Gaza Strip, at last struck at Egypt 
in offensive self-defense, England and France, regarding the 
right of passage through the Suez Canal as also essential to 
themselves, struck too. 

The Israelis launched what became a hundred hour blitz- 
krieg which shattered the Egyptian Army. Israeli forces took 
over the Gaza Strip, moved swiftly across Sinai toward the 
Canal, and at the same time seized the fortifications at Sharm- 
al-Shaikh. 

At the Mediterranean end of the Canal, the French and 
English landed troops at bombed-up Port Said. This action 
looked as though it would not stop till after taking over the 
whole waterway. 

It was at this point that the United Nations, dedicated 
to the preservation of world peace, stepped in. 

The General Assembly passed a resolution calling on Israel, 
France, and Britain to withdraw. Russia and the U. S. A. 
were included among the nations that voted “yes.” 

Though the General Assembly of the United Nations has 
no power to enforce its requests, this one had the power of 
world opinion behind it. 

As to those volunteers from Russia, who looked as though 
they might swell the fighting into a big war, the U. S. A. 
warned the U. S. S. R. that there was to be nothing like that. 
A rapid concentration of U. S. naval forces in the Medi- 
terranean caused the “volunteers” to lose interest, and the 
Soviet press let the subject drop. 

England and France announced they would bow to the 
U. N.’s efforts to restore peace in the area. But — declared 
the British representative in the General Assembly —U. N. 
police action, to keep things quiet during the troop with- 
drawal, was a must. 

Next day, over the protests of Britain and France, a “cease- 
fire” resolution, proposed by the U. S. A., was voted by the 
General Assembly. Then the Assembly adopted a Canadian 
proposal creating the U. N. E. F. “to secure and supervise 
the cessation of hostilities.” 

The General Assembly decided that the Great Powers 
should be specifically excluded from furnishing contingents. 
Moreover, no power directly connected with the dispute was 
to supply men for the Force, which was to be made up of 
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volunteer units drawn mostly from the smaller nations. To 
make sure that there would be no lopsidedness to the Force, 
national units were to be of battalion size or under. Major 
General E. L. M. Burns, of Canada, who was already in charge 
of the U. N. Truce Supervision Organization along the Arab- 
Israeli border, was named Commander. The direction and or- 
ganization of the Force itself was to be the responsibility of 
the U. N. Secretary General and not of any designated mem- 
ber nation. The one restriction the U. N. felt impelled to 
place on itself in creating the U. N. E. F. was to the effect 
that the Force could not “be stationed or operate on the 
territory of a... country without the consent of the govern- 
ment of that country.” 


*For backgrounds to the crisis, see Vol. VI, No. 5 of VITAL ISSUES, "The Middle East — What Goes On?” 


The U. N. E. F., when in operation, would be something 
new in international practice: a body of men armed not to 
fight but to prevent fighting. When the shooting stopped, 
it was hoped that the questions under dispute could be settled 
by means other than force. 


THE U. N. E. F. IN ACTION 
Given the green light to organize the U. N. E. F. and put 


it to work, Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, got busy. 

A staging area for the Force was offered by the Italian 
republic and set up at Capodechino Airport, near Naples. 
First unit to arrive was that volunteered by Denmark. The 
Danes were flown in by U. S. Skymasters and flying boxcars 
stationed at Wiesbaden, Germany. Almost at the same time 
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a contingent of Norwegian ski troopers arrived the same way, 
and Capodechino began taking on the look of a busy military 
base, with preparations in full swing to take care of new 
arrivals. These included tall, sinewy, brown-skinned para- 
troopers from the republic of India— members of one of 
her most famous regiments, striking to look at in their color- 
ful red turbans. Their journey from India was as noteworthy 
as the men. Pacific-based American Super-Constellations had 
picked them up at Agra for the flight to Capodechino — 
negotiating successfully what was perhaps up to then the 
longest military air lift in history. The Colombian unit, from 
Latin America, also came in U. S. Super-Connies which picked 
them up at Bogota. Only the Canadians—units of the 
Queen’s Own Rifles, a regiment dating back to the French 
and Indian Wars before the American Revolution — flew 
themselves in, arriving aboard Royal Canadian Air Force 
North Stars. 

Dag Hammarskjold stopped off briefly at the staging area 
to inspect his forces, still only several hundred strong, but 
with more arriving almost every day. A force of 4,500 — he 
explained to newsmen—was being planned on, with an 
ultimate strength of perhaps 6,000. Then the Secretary Gen- 
eral hurried on to Abu Soueir for talks with the French and 
English commanders, then to Cairo for negotiations with 
Nasser. 

The British and French announced themselves “in full 
agreement” that company-sized units be assigned immediately 
to Port Said. As for the Egyptian Government, it was eager 
for this to be done as a starter toward the withdrawal of the 
French and English from Egyptian soil. 

But just how this peace-keeping wedge of U. N. soldiers 
would make out as it took up positions between the fighting 
forces on either side was anybody’s guess. 

Flown in without charge by Swiss transport planes, an ad- 
vance unit of 192 Norwegians, under their commander, Major 
Wiik, landed on November 15 at Abu Soueir airfield. Lightly 
armed with rifles and machine guns, they moved cautiously 
into the battered city of Port Said. They had no orders to 
shoot, explained Colonel C. F. Moe of Norway —U. N. E. F. 
Deputy Commander— though the time might come when 
they would have to use weapons. “When the local population 
sees the U. N. troops here with the approval of their govern- 





ment” — added the Deputy Commander—“tensions will 
probably be eased.” 

That’s exactly what happened. As this and later units 
of the U. N. E. F. patrolled Port Said, then crossed the cease- 
fire line and took up positions further along the Canal be- 
tween British and French forces and Egyptian positions, they 
transformed a narrow strip along the Canal into an inter- 
national barrier against war. Under these conditions, the 
French and English withdrawal began to be carried out as 
agreed on and no major disturbances got a chance to take 

lace. 

. After the English and French were out, but before the 
Canal itself was cleared of wreckage or any settlement of the 
dispute as to the Canal’s use had been reached, Dag Hammar- 
skjold withdrew the U. N. E. F. from the immediate Suez 
Canal area. As the Secretary General explained, the use of 
the U. N. E. F. “must be impartial, in the sense that it does 
not serve as a means to force settlement, in the interests of 
one party, of political conflicts or legal issues recognized as 
controversial.” 

An agreement for use of the Canal that will secure “freedom 
of navigation” for all — in the words of a U. N. resolution — 
has still to be reached. 

In the Sinai desert-Gaza Strip-Gulf of Aqaba area, the U. 
N. E. F. still holds its positions. 

The Israeli Army, in its withdrawal at the General Assem- 
bly’s request, was in no haste to leave. Israel was determined 
to block Nasser from again attempting to set up an Arab 
offensive which, according to evidence they had collected, 
was designed to wipe out the Jewish state in Palestine and 
drive its inhabitants into the sea. It was this threat, with 
action reportedly planned for the early spring of 1957, Israel 
maintained, which had prompted their own offensive in self- 
defense. As they withdrew, they saw to it that no roads 
useful to an invading Egyptian army remained intact. No 
staging areas for an attack on Israel were left in usable con- 
dition. 

While the Israelis methodically pulled back, the U.N. E. F. 
began taking up positions between them and the badly mauled 
Egyptian forces. The distinctive white jeeps of the U. N. 
observers became familiar sights as they directed U. N. E. F. 
units to strategic positions. The Yugoslav battalion, which 
had brought its men and materiel direct by ship to Port Said, 
was ready to move forward by means of its own mechanized 
equipment. Road barricades, flying blue United Nations 





flags, and illuminated at night by floodlights, went up as 
the U. N. forces moved in. A United Nations resolution, 
passed February 2, 1957, declaring that the U. N. E. F. should 
station itself along the Egyptian-Israeli armistice line, served 
considerably to strengthen General Burns’ hand. 

The Israelis had clamped a tight curfew on the entire Gaza 
Strip. Would the thousands of Arabs under house arrest 
burst out violently as soon as the U. N. forces were sighted? 
a N. loud speaker trucks blared out pleas for calmness and 
order. 

It worked. No real trouble flared up as U. N. units, wearing 


the uniform of ten different nationst but marching under only 


tList of nations contributing units to the force: Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Finland, India, Indonesia, Norway, Sweden, Yugoslavia. 





one flag, moved into the area. 

It was nip and tuck as the Israelis completed their with- 
drawal back into Israel. Would Nasser order the tiny U. N. 
E. F. out of Gaza so that he could prepare for another build- 
up of Arab forces? If that were to happen— warned the 
Israeli Government — the army of Israel would strike again. 

But though Nasser set up his own civil government in 
Gaza, he has not requested the U. N. E. F. to pull out. Pro- 
bably he is glad to have it as a shield against the well-trained 
Israeli Army. So the U. N. E. F. remains in Gaza as a 
police force and border patrol. It has set up a series of ob- 
servation posts several hundred yards apart along the two.to 
three foot deep ditch that the Israelis dug to indicate the 
demarcation line. On the Gaza side, one can watch Pal- 
estinian Arabs, who left Israel mostly in 1948, tending their 
lands with camel-drawn plows and crude implements of a type 
used by their ancestors thousands of years ago. Within sight, 
across the line, Israeli farmers, whose ancestral stock dates 
back like that of the Arabs, work their fields with modern 
American tractors and equipment. And each spring, millions 
of red poppies rise from fields that have often been stained 
with human blood. 

In the Gulf of Aqaba area, other U. N. E. F. units are sta- 
tioned to keep the waterway to the Red Sea open for Israeli 
shipping. 

With the U. N. E. F. serving as the buffer between, there’s 
a lull along the Arab-Israeli contact points of the Middle 
East. 

How long this may last,*nobody knows. Perhaps Nasser, 
when he’s had time again to build up his army, will release 
the whirlwind. Perhaps something else wiil. Yet perhaps 
— so long as the U. N. E. F. stays on the job — nothing ex- 
plosive will happen. 


WHAT FUTURE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL FORCE? 


It’s only natural, considering how things have worked out 
with the U. N. E. F., that suggestions keep coming up to 
make it permanent. 

Early in the Middle East crisis, U. S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles told the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, “I would be glad to see, myself, some more or less 
permanent character given this force.” If made permanent, he 
felt, it could take on similar functions as other crises developed. 
“It raises quite complicated problems,” he warned, “but in 
principle the idea of such a force is good.” 

Judging from bi-partisan resolutions before the Senate 
and House, many congressmen, too, are for the idea. Senator 
John J. Sparkman (D), who introduced the Resolution given 
on page one, predicts that the U. N. E. F. will become the 
nucleus of “a permanent, small, highly mobile U. N. force that 
could move quickly into any area.” 


The Twelfth General Assembly of the U. N., meeting in 
the fall of 1957, also has on its agenda the question of a per- 
manent force. 

All this gives us plenty of opportunity, based on plenty of 
public discussion, to form and express our own opinions as 
to what should be done. 

Do we, or do we not, agree with Section 2 of the Res- 
olution (see page 1) that “a force of a similar character 
(to the present U. N. E. F.) should be made a permanent 
arm of the United Nations”? 

If we agree, how about Section 2b? What are our views 
on exclusion of units from permanent members of the Security 
Council? What arguments might be presented pro, what 
arguments con? 

How about 2c? Are we for or against a force that would 
contain individual volunteers? What might be the ad- 
vantages, what the disadvantages, of adopting this idea? 

What about d? The probable 1957 deficit of six or eight 
million dollars will have to be made up by voluntary con- 
tributions from member nations. What to do about the 
costs for 1958, estimated at twenty-five million, is something 
the Twelfth General Assembly, including our own delegates, 
will have to decide. 

There are many other problems likely to come up, among 
them the following: 


1. Shall the strength of the force be only sufficient to serve 
to quell mobs, prevent looting, and keep raiders out 
during an international crisis until local authority can 
be restored? 

. Shall it be made powerful enough so that when a crisis 
comes, the force can serve within a state or states regard- 
less of whether or not those states consent to its pre- 
sence? 

. In working out plans for the new force, shall Article 43 
of the U. N. Charter be considered, or be ignored and 
scrapped? Article 43, like the rest of the Charter, was 
written in 1945 when there was hope that the five 
Great Powers that made up the permanent members of 
the Security Council could keep on working together as 
they had during World War II. Article 43 calls cn U. 
N. members to hold “armed forces” in readiness in 
case the Security Council decides to use force. Article 47 
set up a military staff committee to work things out, with 
the U. S. A. and U. S. S. R. both represented. But the 
committee has never been able to see eye to eye and 
the cold war seems to have put an end to the whole 
notion. 

What do we think should be done about problems like 

these? 


Where we go from here is a very vital issue. 








The editors wish to thank the Department of Public Information of the United Nations for helpfulness in preparation of this guide. 
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